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coagulate when stirred. This behaviour may be attributable in
part to an aggregated condition of the globules in the treated
latex (say, to incipient coalescence). Such aggregates would
tend to coalesce to flocks or to a single clot on stirring and might
attach to themselves globules of the untreated latex.
It is rather a nice point as to whether latex is to be denomin-
ated a suspensoid or an emulsoid. It is commonly described as
a colloidal emulsion, but it is perhaps more justly designated,
according to Twiss,1 as a colloidal suspension. Hatschek 2 defines
an emulsion as " a disperse system both phases of which, when
considered in bulk and at ordinary temperature, are liquid." 3
Now, although the nature of the disperse phase of latex is not
finally established, and has "been supposed by Weber and others to
be that of a liquid hydrocarbon from which the solid caoutchouc
arises by polymerization, the balance of opinion is very clearly
in favour of the view that the globular phase consists of
caoutchouc itself (see later), i. e. of a material which " considered
in bulk and at ordinary temperature J' is a solid. Borrowman 4
found that the viscosity of latex was not proportional to increase
in the concentration of the disperse phase, but increased more
rapidly than did concentration of "the disperse phase. When
the relative viscosity of latex at different dilutions was plotted
against the percentage of total solids in the latex, the curve was a
straight line up to a total-solid-content of ro per cent., and then
curved over towards the viscosity axis. It was concluded from
this that in regard to viscosity latex behaved as an emulsion rather
than as a suspension; the globules being liquid and not solid.
It may be suggested, however, that possibly the character of the
relation observed between the viscosity and the concentration
of the disperse phase may find an explanation in the ready
deforrnability of caoutchouc. Even on the view that latex is a
suspensoid and not an emulsoid, it would seem that the last-
mentioned circumstance must modify the behaviour of the
suspensoid and cause it in some respects to approximate to the
behaviour of an emulsoid.
1  J. Soc. Clem. Ind,, 1919, 38, 47 T.
2  Second (1918) Brit. Assocn. Rep: on Colloid Chew,., London, 1919, p, 16.
3  Hatschek adds:    " The  qualifying  clause,  although,  not generally
stated ia such, explicit terms, seems desirable as, on one hand, the distinc-
tion between solid and liquid becomes somewhat vague witli particles
approaching- ultra-microscopic dimensions, while, on tke other, the same
system, e. g. rosin in water, may be a suspension at a lower and an emulsion
at higher temperature."
* Rubber Industry, 1911,243.
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